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LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 

BEIEF EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESSES AT ITS LAST ANNIVERSARY. 

Not having received the Herald of Peace for July, we must defer 
the report of this Society's proceedings of the last year ; but from 
the London Patriot we quote some specimens of the speeches made on 
that occasion. J. Brotherton, M. P., a decided friend of the cause, 
and a fearless advocate of its object and principles on the floor of Par- 
liament, presided on the occasion ; and the audience which has been 
steadily increasing for years, was large and respectable. 

J. Brotherton. — Increase op Peace Sentiments. — I feel much 
pleasure in being able to say, from my own experience, that there is a 
prevailing sentiment, becoming daily stronger and stronger, against 
war. There is an aversion to war, in this country, which it must be 
pleasing for us to behold ; but which, I hope, will continue to increase, 
and that it will not only be manifested in this country, but throughout 
the world, until mankind are brought to see their best interests, and to 
adopt those means that are calculated to promote their present and 
eternal welfare. I am old enough to remember a very different feeling 
being displayed in this country. I am old enough to remember the 
commencement of the French war, when war was far more popular 
than it is at present I am grieved to say, that I have seen the trophies 
of war desecrating the temples of peace. I have heard ministers of 
religion, on the Sabbath, offer up their prayers for peace ; and I have 
seen those same ministers go forth, in the same week, at the head of 
recruiting parties, with cockades in their hats, giving their support to 
war. But, thank God, things are changed, and I trust we shall never 
see such days again. 

Want of Reflection on War. — Were we to reflect upon the 
misery, the cruelty, the inhumanity, and the oppression, consequent 
upon war, we should shudder at the contemplation. It is not my in- 
tention to give any description of the field of battle, or to show in what 
manner war effects individuals, or families, or nations. It is only nec- 
essary for me to say, that of all the calamities that afflict and disgrace 
the human race, I believe war is the greatest curse. It is the greatest 
of evils that can befall us, and indeed, it may be regarded as the aggre- 
gate of evil. We see its effects in various ways ; and one feels as- 
tounded that the people of any civilized country can sanction such a 
remnant of barbarism. Indeed, war appears to me, and it must appear 
to many of you, so foolish and so wicked, that we can scarcely imagine 
how a civilized country could give its sanction to it. There are won- 
ders in the world, but the greatest wonder in my mind is, that the 
people have so long continued to sanction that which is the cause of 
so much oppression and misery to all ranks of society. When we con- 
sider the expenses of war, and the taxation that it entails upon the 
country, the financial view is appalling. 

Safety of Peace Principles. — It is quite clear that a spirit of 
meekness, an unresisting spirit, is the best safeguard and protection to 
every individual in society. If a man be peaceful, if he be disposed 
to walk uprightly, and to offer no violence to his neighbor, who goes 
so quietly through life as this meek man? "Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth." This is true of the individual who 
makes up his mind to act on the principles of Christianity. But, if 
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he does so, he may receive insults, though, I dare say, he will receive 
fewer than any other man. He may at times have to sacrifice his own 
self-interest ; but, if a man make up hi3 mind to act according to prin- 
ciple, he counts the co3t, and he says, " Although I may not inherit 
that which the world can bestow upon me, yet I conceive I have a 
reward greater than can be conferred by any thing earthly." I believe 
that such an individual is generally preserved. You may carry the 
principle out in a family ; and, if you see a peaceable family one that 
acts on Christian principles, that family meets with less opposition than 
another. We have had the principle carried out in individuals and 
families ; but we have never had it carried out in a nation. Now, if 
we believe the principle is true in the one case, we believe it is so in the 
other. It never was fully carried out but once, and that was by William 
Penn. He overcame the untutored Indians by this principle. I be- 
lieve that, if a nation would show that it acted on the principles of 
Christianity, it would possess moral power, mightier than the physical 
force of an army, and that it would extend itself over the world. If 
Great Britain and France were to enter into a covenant that they would 
" beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, and learn war no more," their influence would be such through- 
out the world, that men would be astounded that nations had ever 
indulged in war. 

How War provokes War. — One nation enters on an armament. 
That forces another nation to increase theirs. Mutual jealousy is thus 
engendered, and both are preparing for war. We have some wise men 
in the House of Commons, who will say, that the only way to prevent 
war is to be prepared for it ; that the only way to secure peace is to 
be ready for war. I have always found from experience, that those 
who learn the art of war, like pugilists who learn the art of boxing, 
like to practise it. We have a name for military glory, we are in the 
habit of praising the military character; and, this being the spirit pre- 
vailing in this country, they consider it right to be prepared for war, 
as the means of preserving peace. This, however, is an assertion 
without proof. 

Rev. J. Hargreaves. — A common but unreasonable Demand. — 
I have lately met with the cry, " What are you as a Society doing ? 
There is war in the East, there is war in China; why don't you put it 
down ? " I should like to ask these persons what they are doing ? 
There is as much room for them to work, as there is for us. Why 
don't they put their own shoulders to the work? Ts it nothing that, during 
the past year, thousands of copies of " Ladd's Essays"' have been circu- 
lated among the nobility ? Is it nothing that a Peace Society has been 
formed in Paris, the hot-bed of war in former days? Is it nothing 
that Her Majesty and the Duke of Wellington have had the American 
Prize Essay placed in their hands? There is not a person of distinc- 
tion in the country upon whom the Society has not endeavored to 
operate. 

George Thompson. — England infamously warlike. — England is 
at this moment at war with nearly half the population of the globe. The 
nation which boasts of its schemes for the universal evangelization of 
mankind, is in one direction occupied in laying waste the territories of 
the Chinese ; a people that has been at peace with the rest of the world 
for 1200 years, and whose fingers are unskilled in the horrible arts of 
war; — and in another direction, in the equally wicked work of plunder- 
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ing the country of a wild and warlike race of mountaineers, who have 
never been guilty of a solitary act of an unfriendly character. What a 
horrible spectacle is this ! How calculated to make every man, who 
dreads the just judgment of an offended God, hang his head, and, in 
sackcloth and ashes, deprecate the chastisement which such unpro- 
voked and unchristian conduct deserves. 

Judging this nation by its acts, it is a bloody and a ruthless nation. 
Men may talk of our wars being civilized, and regulated according to 
established forms ; but they are only the more inexcusable and atro- 
cious on that account. No people have larger opportunities for cultivat- 
ing peaceful relations, or stronger motives for doing so. We have no 
money to spend in war ; on the contrary, every shilling is demanded by 
a famishing though deserving population. Surely we have spent 
enough in the work of destruction. Our national debt is a huge, 
everlasting, mountain monument of our recklessness of life and treas- 
ure in the cause of bloodshed. Over our metropolitan cathedral might 
be written, with strict truth, This is the temple of the God of war. For 
there, instead of the trophies of peace, hang the polluted and bloody 
banners of war; and, if in this corner stands a Heber, and in that a 
Howard, the space besides is filled with groups and statues erected to 
the memory of those who are known only for their success in the trade 
of human butchery. Take any just criterion, and apply it to this na- 
tion ; and it stands out before the world as a nation, that, for centuries, 
has been the most greedy destroyer of the creatures formed in the 
image of God. Its mission might have been to scourge and slaughter, 
not to save and bless the families of the earth. The wars mentioned 
in the resolution have not, even as men of the world judge, one miti- 
gating feature. In the eyes of the Christian, they are absolutely Sa- 
tanic. They are mean and cowardly; they are waged against distant 
and unoffending races ; they are for objects which only the pirate and 
the bandit pursue ; cruel and oppressive in their results to those who 
were called upon to pay for them, they are unconstitutional in their 
origin, and have been marked by ferocity and wanton wickedness in 
their progress. Yet, the men who carry them on, send chaplains along 
with the wretched instruments they employ, who, in the garments con- 
secrated to the service of the Prince of peace, stand forth and pray, 
" Give peace in our time, O Lord ! Prom battle, and from murder, and 
from sudden death, good Lord, deliver us!" And then the bugle is 
sounded, and the order to "charge" is given, and the prayer for peace 
is followed by scenes of havoc and blood, which only demons can be- 
hold with gratification. What soul-sickening blasphemy is this ! 

Chinese War. — Of the Chinese war, little need be said ; its history 
is familiar to most. It is a war to defend and perpetuate one of the most 
wicked and contraband traffics which has ever been carried on ; a traf- 
fic as bad as the slave-trade, for it is fraught with the enslavement and 
debasement, morally and physically, of millions. The Sussex smuggler 
is an honest man compared with the wretches who promote the detes- 
table traffic in the soul-withering drug, which the government of this 
country are forcing, at the point of the bayonet, upon the Chinese. 

With one anecdote respecting the Chinese, I will leave this part of 
the subject. After the British were forced to leave Canton, a series of 
hostile operations were carried on for nearly two years, when our 
countrymen returned to the dwellings and warehouses they had left ; 
and, strange to tell, though the horrors of Chusan had been enacted in 
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the interval, they found their homes and property in the same state as 
■when they abandoned them ; they had been guarded and preserved by 
the very men whose country they had invaded and pillaged. 

Afghan War. — Turning now to Afghanistan, what do we behold ? 
From Herat in the west, to Attock in the east ; and from Kurachee in the 
south, to the mountains of Bockara, we behold a country overrun with 
British troops, and seven or ten millions of friendly natives turned into 
inveterate enemies by our acts of injustice and oppression. The question 
in every body's mouth is, " Why have we gone to war with the Af- 
ghans ? " It may well be asked ; for no reason, even of a political 
character, has yet appeared. Our natural boundaries in India are of 
the most distinct and peculiar description. With peace and good gov- 
ernment within our own dominions, we are safe. The enemy, which 
some think we have to fear, must march 2000 miles to attack us, and 
meet an army, when he arrives, equal to any in the world. To go be- 
yond this boundary, which consists of the Indus, a desert of hundreds 
of miles in extent, and mountain defiles of the most terrific kind, is 
sheer insanity, ; it is courting disaster, defeat and disgrace, and play- 
ing the game of any enemy which we may have. 

So far from the people we attacked having furnished any occasion, 
they have ever been friendly. They sought an honorable alliance ; they 
have loaded our ambassadors with presents ; from the Ameers of Sinde, 
up to the Ruler of Cabool, all the persons in authority in the country have 
manifested towards us respect, and confidence, and attachment. We 
did not go there in the cause of liberty, for the people were free above 
all the people of the East. They exulted in their independence ; their 
boast was, that all Afghans are equal. In Cabool, they had a ruler 
whose mild demeanor, whose unrelaxing industry, whose patronage 
of trade and commerce, whose inexorable justice and strict impartiality, 
made him, at once, the most extraordinary and popular man of modern 
times. We went not there to find employment for our money or our 
men ; for in India we have an ample field for both. Hundreds of thou- 
sands are at this time dying of hunger. This the Governor-General 
knew, for they followed his carriage, crying for bread ; and often he 
had to halt, while the rotting carcasses of the dead were removed out 
of his way. The Parliament of 1833 ordained the extinction of slave- 
ry, and five years have passed away without beholding the fulfilment 
of the mandate. Roads, tanks, canals, bridges, wharves, and caravan- 
saries are to be constructed, to give facility to trade, improvement to 
agriculture, and shelter to the traveller. An odious system of land 
taxation is to be reformed ; the corruption and inefficiency of prison, 
police, and judicial systems, are to be purged away and corrected; 
while treaties with half a hundred native states and princes, remain to 
be fulfilled. Here, then, is work enough for every functionary in India, 
from the highest to the lowest; afield for talents and exertions, ex- 
tending from Rangoon to Guzerat, and from Tinnevelly to Rajpootana. 
But, neglecting all these works of mercy and patriotism, 54,000 men 
are summoned to the field, and, in one short year, nine millions of 
money are wasted and worse, in carrying a worn-out tyrant to a peo- 
ple by whom he is despised and detested, and in hurling from a seat 
which he worthily filled, a man of exemplary virtue as a ruler, and the 
rarest talents among the people to which he belongs. 

Effects of these Wars. — What are the fruits? Nearly one hun- 
dred million dollars have been spent. Thousands of victims have been 
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offered up. The treasury of India has been bankrupted. The natives 
have been filled with suspicion and alarm. The Sepoys are panic-strick- 
en at the thought of being carried to a region of snow, far away from 
their own sunny plains. The beasts of burden of the country, essential 
to its commerce, have been swept away. The Ryot cannot pay his land- 
tax; for the circulation of the country has gone beyond the mountains. 
Even the paltry sums given for the destruction of mad dogs in the hot 
season, have to be withheld. Millions of men, who were once our 
friends, have been transformed into rancorous enemies, who have put 
on their shrouds, and sworn on the Koran, which is their bible, that 
they will die in their efforts to exterminate their infidel foes. The man 
we carried with us, and made their king, has turned a traitor. The son 
of the man we have deposed, is at the head of his countrymen, fighting 
for his father, his country, and his religion. A fanaticism, amounting 
to frenzy, has seized upon the whole population ; and, to crown all, 
the bones of 12,000 men, women, and children, lie in the valleys of the 
Coord Cabul, at once a warning and a chastisement. At home, we are 
called upon to find more blood and more money. Our vessels ai?e 
chartered to convey troops ; our artificers engaged to forge implements 
of death ; our streets are infested with crimps and kidnappers, in the 
shape of recruiting-sergeants. Our incomes are to be taxed to raise 
blood-money ; and our Archbishops and Archdeacons are magnifying 
their Christian calling, and recommending their faith to the Gentiles, 
by consecrating banners of war, and invoking the God of justice and 
of love to succeed our efforts to send millions of unoffending beings to 
a bloody grave and a sudden judgment ! 

Who does not blush for his country ? And where, in all the land, 
is heard the voice of remonstrance and rebuke ? Where are the cler- 
gy of the Church of England ? Where the ministers of the innumera- 
ble Dissenting bodies ? One murder, at our doors excites the horror 
of the nation. Is murder less murder, when done at a distance, and 
by wholesale ? Is the murder of an Afghan, by a red-coated mercen- 
ary, less abominable in the sight of God, than murder here ? Is the 
command, "Thou shalt not kill," limited by geographical bounds? 

Rulers should do their own Fighting. — Tell the aristocracy, 
that to find posts for the junior branches of their families, you will no 
longer consent to pay for bloody crusades against distant nations. If 
fond of fighting, let them fight themselves, and the battle will be soon 
over. Let them find their own pipe-clay, and kettle-drums, and guns 
and muskets; and when they come to pay the piper themselves, 
war will soon change its aspect, and their patriotism grow as cool as you 
could wish it. The whole system is one of delusion, and fraud,, and 
jobbing, and demoralization. Be yours the blessed work of enlighten- 
ing the nation on this subject The common people will hear you 
gladly. Mothers, and wives, and children, will pour their benedictions 
on your heads. Untutored tribes will say, " Blessed are the peace-mak- 
ers;" and, when the war-makers of this country shall ask for the 
staple of war, the answer from one end of the land to the other will be, 
" Our weapons are those of justice and truth — our prince is the Prince 
of peace — we will not, dare not, shed the blood of our fellow-man." 
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